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LATE 


NEWS 


A  national  conference  of  farm  leaders  and  Provincial  Government  repre- 
sentatives at  a  recent  Ottawa  meeting,  called  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Agriculture,  vent  on  record  as  favoring  legislation  regulating  marketing  of 
farm  products  in  interprovincial  and  export  trade.    Federation  directors 
were  requested  to  place  before  the  Government  a  draft  for  a  Federal  agricul- 
tural products  act  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  present  Parliament  session.  The 
proposed  act  would  set  up  a  dominion  marketing  board  with  control  over  dis- 
tribution, quantity,  quality,  variety,  and  maximum  and  minimum  prices  of  reg- 
ulated farm  products  in  interprovincial  and  export  markets. 

The  19^-6-^7  whaat  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  expected  to 
total  ^,750,000  bags  of  200  pounds,  a  sharp  reductionTrom  the  5-1/2  to  6- 
million  predicted  earlier.    The  decrease  is  due  largely  to  the  failure  of 
wheat  to  fill  properly,  in  view  of  freezing  weather  in  late  July  and  of 
drought.    The  Orange  Free  State  is  expected  to  show  the  largest  decline, 
Similar  decreases  are  expected  in  estimates  for  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  and 
the  Wheat  Control  Board  feels  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  1-1/2  to 
2  million  bags  of  wheat  this  year. 

Cuba  has  waived  import  duties,  consular  fees,  and  other  taxes  on  20,000 
cases  of  fre3h  eggs  (30~dozen  each)  which  may~be  imported" before  December  31, 
19^7.     This  action,  effective  February  6,   is  designed  to  ease  the  egg  and 
meat  shortage.    Since  Cuba  imported  about  100,000  cases  in  19^6  under  a  sim- 
ilar decree,  the  present  quantity  may  possibly  be  increased  during  the  year. 

The  Finnish  Cabinet  has  granted  authority _for__signing  an  agreement  with 
Argentina  for  a  credit  of  about  $18  million  which  will  enable  Finland  to  pur- 
chase 50,000  tons  of  rye  and  25,000  tons  of  wheat  at  an  early  date. 

A  Swiss-Danish  trade  agreement  for  19^7  signed  recently  provides  for 


Denmark  to  deliver  goods  valued  at  $18.7  million,  consisting  mainly  of  farm 
products  such  as  cattle  for  slaughter.    Quotas  are  provided  for  Danish  but- 
ter, eggs,  potatoes,  fish,   leather,  hides,  and  hay.     Switzerland  will  export 
manufactured  goods    and  chemical  products. 

Shanghai  expects  to  ration  vital  food  items  by  March  1  under  a  plan  yet 
to  be  approved  by  the  Central  Government.    Monthly  allotments  would  include 
about  11  quarts  of  rice  per  capita  and  k-l/2  pounds  each  of  sugar,  salt, 
and  vegetable  oil  per  family.     The  step  is  taken  reportedly  to  aid  salaried 
workers  who  have  been  most  affected,  by  recent  price  rises.     The  new  ration 
plan  is  expected  to  be  extended  gradually  throughout  China. 
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WORLD  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  STILL  BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  I9I+6  world  wheat  production  of  5-9  billion  bushels  was  600  million 
above  the  short  19^5  crop  of  5.2  billion,  but  nearly  100  million  below  the 
1935-39  average  of  6.0  billion  bushels,  according  to  the  latest  estimate  of 
the  Office  of  Fdareign  Agricultural  Relations.    Outturns  were  larger  than  in 
19^5  in  all  major  producing  areas  except  Australia  and  India.  Reductions 
from  average  were  greatest  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  where  acreage  is 
still  significantly  smaller  than  during  the  prewar  period.    Production  in 
North  America  and  Asia  was  above  average,  the  gain  in  North  America  amounting 
to  about  45  percent.    Harvests  in  South  America  and  Africa  were  at  the 
1935-39  level. 

Abnormally  large  wheat  import  requirements  for  Europe  continue,  as  a 
result  of  another  below-average  harvest  of  wheat  and  other  grainB,  depletion 
of  stocks,  the  necessity  for  increasing  reduced  ration  levels,  and  shortages 
of  other  foodstuffs.    Wheat  exports  from  North  America  during  the  last  half 
of  191+6  amounted  to  about  268  million  bushels,  compared  with  klk  million 
bushels  exported  during  a  similar  period  in  19^5.    Supplies  available  for 
export  were  lower  because  of  reduced  carry-over,  and  the  volume  of  movement 
was  reduced  to  some  extent  by  transportation  and  labor  difficulties.  With 
the  continued  deficit  of  breads  tuffs  in  Europe  and  smaller  supplies  of  wheat 
than  a  year  ago  in  the  principal  exporting  countries,  it  appears  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  deficit  will  have  to  be  filled  through  the  use  of 
substitute  grains,  particularly  corn. 

Wheat  production  in  North  America  was  the  largest  on  record,  with  the 
crop  of  1,156  million  bushels  in  the  United  States  exceeding  the  previous 
year's  record  by  about  48  million  bushels.    The  19^6  crop  was  h6  percent 
larger  than  the  average  (1935-39)  with  acreage  increased  only  17  percent. 
The  Canadian  crop  of  k2l  million  was  35  percent  above  average,  also  re- 
flecting high  yields,  since  the  acreage  was  only  slightly  above  average. 

Production  of  1,350  million  bushels  in  Europe  in  19^-6  was  midway  be- 
tween the  very  small  19V?  crop  of  1,030  million  and  tie  1935-39  average  of 
1,670  million.    The  improvement  over  the  19V?  harvest  was  attributed  to 
increased  acreage  and  better  growing  conditions  over  much  oi  the  Continent. 
Drought  over  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  particularly  parts  of  the  Balkan 
countries,  however,  reduced  yields  in  those  areas  again  in  19^6.  In 
France  and  Italy  production  of  about  25O  million  each  was  above  by 
about  70  million  and  below  prewar  by  about  35  million.    Bulgaria  had  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  any  of  the  Balkan  countries,  with  production 
about  normal  after  the  small  crop  of  19^5.    In  Hungary,  the  situation  was 
least  favorable,  and  the  crop  was  only  about  kO  percent  of  average,  ac- 
cording to  official  statistics.    Unfavorable  weather  during  the  harvest 
season  in  the  United  Kingdom  caused  some  damage  to  the  crop,  wuich  is  still 
above  average,  however,  because  of  the  relatively  large  acreage. 

Estimates  for  European  countries  with  changed  boundaries  have  been, 
so  far  as  possible,  adjusted  to  1937  frontiers  to  make  them  comparable  with 
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prewar  data.    If  production  were  shown  for  territory  in  present  boundaries , 
a  part  of  the  production  included  in  the  European  total  would  be  saifted  to 
the  estimate  for  the  Soviet  Union.    European  territory  incorporated  in  the 
Soviet  Union  (including  Bessarabia    Bukovina,  Kuthenia,  eastern  Poland,  the 
Baltic  States,  and  part  of  Finland)  is  estimated  to  have  averaged  about  80 
million  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  prewar  period. 

Official  data  are  not  available  for  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  wheat  har- 
vest was  estimated  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  19^5.    It  is  still  substan- 
tially below  the  prewar  level,  however^    A  shift  from  wheat  to  rye  acreage 
reported  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  low  yields,  accounts  for  the  low  pro- 
duction level. 

Asia's  total  wheat  harvest  in  19^6  was  estimated  to  be  a  near-record 
crop,  mainly  because  of  China's  reported  large  outturn  of  859  million  bushels. 
That  estimate  is  about  20  percent  larger  than  the  average  of  716  million 
bushels.    Wheat  acreage  is  also  substantially  larger  than  average,  and  yields 
were  slightly  above  average.    The  outturn  in  Turkey  was  reported  to  be  the 
largest  on  record,  with  both  acreage  and  per-acre  yields  above  average.  In 
contrast,  the  crop  in  India,  reported  at  332  million  bushels,  was  somewhat 
below  average,  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  about  15 
percent  less  than  the  large  19^5  harvest. 

An  average  crop  of  221  million  bushels  is  reported  for  Argentina,  an  im- 
provement over  both  lykk  and  19^5  when  production  was  considerably  below 
average.    Despite  the  larger  crop,  however,  smaller  carry-over  stocks  at 
the  beginning  of  19^+7  reduced  the  total  supply  for  this  year  almost  to  the 
low  level  of  a  year  ago.    Prospects  for  the  19^6  outturn  were  uncertain 
earlier  in  the  season.    The  crop  matured  and  was  harvested  earlier  than 
usual,  with  threshing  returns  exceeding  early  expectations.  Above-average 
crops  were  reported  for  Chile,  but  tfc    crop  was  somewhat  below  average  in 
Uruguay.    Lowered  yields  were  partly  ascribed  to  locust  damage  in  that 
country. 

The  estimated  wheat  crop  of  about  lk2  million  bushels  for  all  Africa 
is  about  average  and  about  65  percent  larger  than  the  poor  19^5  outturn. 
Good  harvests  in  Algeria  and  French  Morocco  bring  those  countries  back  to 
average  levels  in  marked  contrast  with  the  virtual  failure  of  the  crop 
last  year.    Unusually  favorable  weather  conditions  accounted  for  the  re- 
covery in  both  countries,  where  above-average  yields  counteracted  smaller- 
than-average  seedlings.    A  good  recovery  is  also  reported  for  Tunisia, 
though  the  production  was  below  average  largely  because  of  the  smaller 
acreage.    The  Egyptain  crop  was  around  average  in  I9J+6  as  it  was  in  19^5- 
Increased  acreage  is  credited  with  the  maintained  production  level,  since 
yields  were  somewhat  below  average  both  years.    Larger -than -average  pro- 
duction in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  also  the  result  of  increased 
acreage. 


(Continued  on  page  183) 
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WORLD'S  FLUE_CURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  SETS  RECORD  1/ 

World  production  of  flue -cured  tobacco  during  I9U6  is  estimated  to  have 
b^en  about  1,773  million  pounds,  or  8 'percent  larger  than  the  previous  record 
of  1,61+0  million  pounds  in  .1939.    Last  year's  crop  was  about  15  percent 
larger  than  the  revised  estimate  of  1,5^7  million  pounds  produced  in  1945. 
Production  during  1935- 39.  averaged  1,238  million  pounds-.    Continued  heavy 
demands  at  extremely  favorable  prices  to  growers  in  most  countries  brought 
about  a  sharp  increase  in  world  flue -cured  acreage  for  the  I9U6  harvest. - 
The  crops  in  Far  Eastern  countries  in  1946,  as  in  the  previous  season,  re- 
mained well  below  the  prewar  average,  but.  in  most  other  producing  countries, 
the  harvest  reached  new  high  levels. 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
19U6  with. comparisons  (year  of  harvest  basis)  


Country 


: Average  production 
:  1930-34":  1935-39 


19*5 


1946 


Canada  

Mexico   

United  States  . . 

Italy  

China  

Manchuria   

India   

Japan   

Taiwan  (Formosa) 

Korea   

Java  


Argentina   : 

Brazil   : 

Nyasaland  .: 

Southern  Rhodesia   : 

Union  of  South  Africa   ;b 

Australia  : 

New  Zealand  .  . .  : 

Other  countries  e/  : 

Total,  countries  with  : 

specified  production  ...,...:__ 
Total,  Including  estimates  of:"" 
production  for  countries  : 
where  figures  are  not  : 
available  .....: 


1,000 
pounds 

22,861 
a/ 
639,713 
238 
117,500 
2,177 
4,882 
29,379 
609 
6  206 

400 
a/ 

3,840 
12,509 
625 
5,672 
1,265 

1.400 


1,000 
pounds 

54,616 
b/  800 
"  863,393 
2,846 
150,900 
13*930 
26,880 
62,355 
3,601 
11,839 
b/  5,292 
b/  816 
0/ 
27238 
21,633 
3,170 
5,013 
1,367: 


1,000 
pounds 

75,353 
■  -  2,600 
1,173,459 
1,930 
65,000 
37,000 
62,400 

y 

¥ 
a/ 

57081 
18,188 
2,132 

46,805 
8,212 
2,844 
3,289 
5,300 


849,276 


1,232,094 


1,509,593 


850,000 


1,238,000 


1,5^7,000 


1,000 
pounds 

113,511 
3,400 

1,322,246 
0/ 
90,000 
30,000 
62,380 

d/ 

7,790 
33,ooo 

2,586 
43,000 

13, 77^ 
2,688 
4,080 

5,400 


1,733,855 


1,773,000 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Compiled  or  estimated  from  official 
sources  and  reports  of  United  States  consular  officers. 

a/  Production  unimportant,    b/  Less  than  a  5-year  average,     c/  Not  available, 
d/  Not  available,  but  believed  to  be  insignificant,    e/  Includes  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Mauritius f  and  Nicaragua . 

1/  Reprints  of  this  articLe  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations. 
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United  States.    The  19^6  crop  of  flue-cured  leaf  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  1,322  million  pounds  from  1,135  thousand  acres,  according  to  the 
most  recent  official  estimate.    Last  year's  production  was  53  percent  above 
the  5-year  (1935-39)  average,  and  considerably  larger  than  the  1,173-million 
pound  harvest  of  19^5.    United  States  production  of  flue-cured  in  I9U6 
represented  about  75  percent  of  the  total  world  outturn.    During  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  period  this  country's  share  in  the  world  total  averaged  about  70 
percent . 

Canada.    In  19^6  the  flue- cured  crop  totaled  about  llU  million  pounds 
from  96, 000  acres.    The  large  planted  area  and  generally  favorable  weather 
conditions  resulted  in  a  crop  of  record  proportions.    The  I9U6  crop  was 
about  51  percent  larger  than  19^5  production  and  more  than  double  the  pre- 
war (1935-39)  average  production  of  55  million  pounds. 

Brazil.    Unofficial  estimates  place  the  19^6  harvest  of  flue -cured 
leaf,  produced  largely  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  Catarina,  at  about 
33  million  pounds.    This  represents  a  record  crop,  and  indications  point 
to  continued  large  harvests  of  flue-cured.    Heavy  demands  to  meet  require- 
ments of  domestic  cigarette  manufacturers  and  to  a  lesser  extent  foreign 
purchases  have  induced  growers  to  plant  larger  acreages  of  leaf  for  flue- 
curing. 

China .    Flue -cured  production  for  I9I+6  is  placed  at  about  90  million 
pounds,  considerably  more  than  the  I9U5  harvest,  but  about  hO  percent  be- 
low average  prewar . (1935-39)  production  of  151  million  pounds.  Reports 
indicate  that  part . of  the  crop,  grown  principally  in  Shantung,  Anhwei, 
Kiangsu,  and  Honan  Provinces,  may  not  reach  large  manufacturing  centers 
in  volume,  because  of  existing  political  conditions  and  inadequate  trans- 
portation,    The  country  probably  will  be  forced  to  import  considerable 
quantities  of  flue-cured  in  19)+7,  if  cigarette  production  is  to  be  main- 
tained . 

India.    In  I9U6  flue -cured  tobacco  prodution  totaled  62  million  pounds 
from  113,000  acres.    This  was  approximately  eque L  to  the  19^5  outturn,  but 
more  than  double  the  average  prewar  production.    The  continued  short  food 
resources  may  result  in  a  somewhat  Ijver  acreage  in  19--7-     India  ranks  next 
to  Canada  as  the  largest  flue-cured  producing  country  in  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, 

Southern  Rhodesia.    The  1946  crop  of  flue -cured  leaf  amounted  to  about 
k-3  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  4  7  million  pounds,  produced  the 
previous  year,  and  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average  of  only  22  million  pounds. 

Other  Far  Eastern  Countries.    Flue-cured  tobacco  production  in  Man- 
churia, Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan  (Formosa)  in  I9U6  is  estimated  at  a  total 
of  67  million  pounds.    The  Manchuria  crop  was  placed  at  about  30  million 
pounds,  or  slightly  less  than  the  19^5  outturn,  but  considerably  above  the 
prewar  average .    Production  in  the  other  countries  was  placed  at  about  one- 
half  the  prewar  average.    The  estimates  are  at  best  rough  approximations 
since  little  information  regarding  tobacco  production  has  come  forward  from 
these  areas. 
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Other  countries.    Flue-cured  leaf  is  also  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  several  countries,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  The 
Union  of  South  Africa  had  a  I9J+6  crop  of  about  Ik  million  pounds.  Argentina 
produced  about  8  million  pounds  last  year.    New  Zealand's  production  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years,  and  in  19^6  an  outturn  'of  k  million  pounds  was 
recorded.    The  1946  crops  in  Australia,  Nyasaland,  Italy,  and  Northern 
Rhodesia  ranged  from  2  to  3  million  pounds.    Other  less  significant  producers 
of  flue-cured  leaf  were  Mauritius,  Venezuela,  Tanganyika,  and  Nicaragua. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects,  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatione  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman;  C.  M.  Purves,  H.  W.  Taylor,  F.  S. 
Everts,  and  Karl  J.  Pelzer. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

NEAR -RECORD  RICE 
CROP  IN  EGYPT 

In  Egypt,  the  bumper  rice  harvest  of  19^6  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  19^2  record,  and  exceeded  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  by  13  million 
bushels  (375  million  pounds  milled).    The  September-October  harvest  was  . 
larger  than  first  anticipated  because  (1)  farmers  planted  more  rice  than 
was  originally  expected,  and  (2)  yields  per  acre  were  the  highest  since 
1939. 

The  area  planted  to  rice  in  19^+6  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.    The  decrease  that  was  expected  in  favor  of  cotton  failed  to 
materialize,  and  some  rice  was  planted  on  acreages  otherwise  used  for  corn. 
The  high  yields  harvested  were  produced  by  means  of  plentiful  water  sup- 
plies, an  increase  in  the  practice  of  transplanting  of  rice,  and  the  use 
of  cottonseed  meal  for  fertilizer. 

The  surplus  available  for  exportation  from  this  crop  was  reported  at 
kkO  million  pounds,  provided  a  like  amount  of  other  grains  were  imported 
for  domestic  needs.    Cut  of  322  million  pounds  exported  during  the  Novem- 
ber-October period  of  lyk^-kS,  2kQ  million  were  shipped  to  Ceylon.  Rice 
also  was  exported  to  Palestine,  Aden,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Greece. 

Producers  received  $3.17  per  100  pounds  for  paddy  from  the  19^5  crop, 
and  for  the  19^6  crop  the  price  was  increased  to  $3.37  P©r  100  Poun<is- 
The  maximum  fixed  wholesale  price  for  white  rice  at  the  mills  was  $5.35 
per  100  pounds  until  fixed  for  the  I9U6  crop  at  $5-55  per  100  pounds  for 
milled  rice  of  average  quality. 
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EGYPT:'  Elce  production,  trade,  and  apparent  utilization, 
average  1930-39,  annual  1942-46 


Net  a/ 
exports 


Year 


Acreage 


Yield 
per 


Production 
Bough    :  Mille 


Apparent 
a/  utili- 
zation b/ 


Average : 
1930-34 
1935-39 

1942 

1944 
1945 
1946 


1,000 
acres 

352 
463 
699 
667 
643 
654 
656 


Bushels 


1,000 
"bushels 


59.3 
71.6 
65.9 
50.3 
62.1 
64.9 
70.1 


20,876 
33,155 
46,044 
33,570 
39,908 
42,454 
45,973 


Million 
pounds 

611 
970 
1,347 
932 
1,167 
1,242 
1,345 


Million 
pounds 

146 
264 
828 

340 
148 

c/  322 
3/  440 


Million 
pounds 

465 
706 

1,H9 
612 

1/019 
920 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Rough  rice  is  converted  to  terms  of  milled:  at  65  percent,    b/  During 
calendar  year  following  harvest,     c/  November-October  1945-46.""  d/  Estimate 
of  exportable  surplus. 

Another  large  rice  crop  may  be  produced  in  1947,  providing  water  sup- 
plies from  the  Nile  River  are  normal.    Current  high  prices  appear  to  be  in- 
fluencing the  use  of  better  methods  for  growing  the  crop,  which  result  in 
higher  yields  per  acre.    The  larger  acreage  and  production  since  1942, 
however,  have  resulted  from  restrictions  in  the  cotton  acreage,  and  a 
return  to  prewar  cotton  plantings  in,  the  future  would  tend  to  reduce  rice 
acreage  proportionately. 


URUGUAY  EXTENDS 
RICE  ACREAGE 


The  1946-47  rice  acreage  of  Uruguay  is  unofficially  estimated  to  be 
12  percent  larger  than  last  year's,  and  57  percent  more  than  2  years  ago. 
An  estimate  of  this  year's  crop,  which  is  about  ready  for  harvest,  is  not 
yet  available.    Rice  production,  started  in  the  1930's,  proved  to  be  an 
easier  crop  to  grow  under  irrigation  that    first  expected,  and  has  gained 
substantially  in  recent  years.    The  greatest  expansion  in  acreage,  however, 
occurred  in  the  last  two  seasons. 


The  production  of  recent  years  has  not  afforded  a  proportionate  gain 
in  exportable  supplies,  since  rice  consumption  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  current  h.5gh  rate  of  consumption  is  attributed  to  the  low  price  of 
rice  in  comparison  vith  other  foods  in  this  country.     On  January  7,  a 
decree  authorised  the  exportation  of  3.8  million  pounds  of  "Carolina"  and 
"Japanese"  rice,  but  1  week  later  this  decree  was  supended.    Th&  latter 
action  was  believed  due  to  consideration  of  availabilities  in  domestic 
supplies. 
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URUGUAY: 


Year 


Average  • 

1931-35 
I936 -40 

1944  . ... 

19^5  .... 

1946   

19V7  b/  . 


Rice  production,  trade,  and  apparent  utilization, 
averages  1931-40,  annual  1944-47 


Acres 


Yield 

per 
acre 


1,000 
acres 

3 

13 
13 
16 
21 
25 


tBushels 

67.O 
66.6 
65.3 
64.4 
67.8 
(66.6) 


Production 


Rough 


1,000 
bushels 


201 

866 
849 
1,030 
1,423 
(1,665) 


Milled  a 


1,000 
pounds 

5,879 
25,331 
2^,833 
30,128 
41,623 
(48,700) 


Trade  a/" 


Net 
imports 


1,000 
pounds 

10,200 

73 


Net 
exports 


1,000 
pounds 


3,584 
2 

1,5*0 


Apparent 
utilization 
a/ 


1,000 
pounds 

16,079 
21,747 
24,906 
30,126 
40,080 


Compiled  from  official  sources. ■ 

a/  Rough  rice  is  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent,    b/  Unofficial 
.   ■  FATS  AND  OILS . 


ARGENTINE  CATTLE -FAT 
EXPORTS  AT  LOW  LEVEL 


Argentine  exports  of  tallow  and  other  cattle  fats  and  oils  in  1946  of 
36,227  short  tons  showed  a  sharp  drop  from  the  62,874  tons  in  1945,  107,037 
tons  in  1944,  and  66,200  tons  for  the  1935-39  period.    Tallow  exports  in 
the  last  half  of  1946  were  especially  small,  as  nearly  30,000  tons  had  been 
exported  before  July  31- 

Part  of  the  decline  in  movement  may  have  been  due  to  difficulties  in 
reaching  a  decision  on  prices  at  which  unsold  stocks  could  be  offered  to 
foreign  buyers.    Domestic  supplies,  which  are  reported  to.be  ample,  are  as- 
sured by  an  order  issued  in  October  that  tallow  producers  must  make  58 
percent  oZ  tiieir  output  available  to  local  users. 

Cattle  received  at  slaughter  houses  late  in  the  season  carried  con- 
siderable fat,  and  tallow  stocks  are  believed  to  be  rising.    Although  the 
Argentine  cattle  numbers  are  almost  equal  to  the  prewar  (1936-40)  average 
of  33,762,000  head,  and  beef -and- veal  slaughter  is  only  slightly  below  the 
the  prewar  level,  tallow  exports  during  1946  were  about  half  the  prewar 
volume.    Shortages  of  railroad  cars,  strikes  of  slaughter-house  workers, 
and  delays  in  setting  livestock  prices  tended  to  restrict  slaughter  and  in- 
cident ly  tallow  output.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  8,  1946, 
page  I98. )  ' 

Argentina  normally  exports  more  tallow  and  beef  fats  than  any  other 
country..  .  In  1935-39,  66,000  of  the  240,000  tons  entering  into  international 
trade  were  exported  as  tallow  from  Argentina.    Annual  exports  in  recent 
years  have  fluctuated  widely  from  124,500  tons  in  1942  to  the  low  of 
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36,227  tons  in  1946.    The  more  important  importers  of  tallow  from  Argentina 
in  the  1946  were  Soviet  Union,  Mexico,  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  .and 
France.  " 


ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  tallow  and  cattle  fata;  and  oils, 
.  • calendar  years  1943 -46      '  . 

(Gross  weight)  .       •'      ;  h 


Countries©! 
destination 


I943 


1945 


1946 


North  and  Central 
America; 
British  West  Indies 
and  Honduras  . . . . : 

Cuba  : 

Mexico   : 

United  States  a/  . : 

Others   7. . . : 

Total   : 

South  America;  ; 

Brazil   : 

Chile   : 

Colombia   ; 

Ecuador   : 

Peru  ........; 

Venezuela   ; 

Others   : 

Total   ; 


Short 
tons 


1,108 
10,814 
•  4,710 
5,591 
1,127 


Short 
tone 


1,910 
2,097 
2,755 
14,611 
1,595 


Short 
tons 


2,731 
3,731 
10,840 
4.689 


701 


23,350 


22,966 


22^92" 


Short 
tons 


1,049 
1,202. 
6,429' 
71 
1,196 


3,672 
8,503 
1,751 
1,708 

3,799 
1,472 

21,518- 


21,110 
2,984 
2,977 

14 
2,374 
1,551 

27 


31,037 


2,155 
3,548 
3,246 
763 
894 
2,160 
181 
127947 


560 
696 
486 
606 

99 
142 


2,589 


Europe ; 

United  Kingdom  . . 

:  2,415 
1,044 
:  3,478 
.:  2,893 
27,347 

880 
1,093 
2,008 
2,554 
45,477 

1,428 
138 
691 

1,841 
635 
398 

:  19,982 
1,775 

:  761 
2,572 
:  99 
:        .  439 
:  714 
:  4,026 
:  5,380 
:  2,332 

37,177 

52,012 

26,888 

:  16,323 

7,355 

.  :  860 

17020"" "" 

3^7 

13 

. :     '  82,905 

107,037 

62,874 

!  36,227 

Compiled  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  date  sub- 
mitted by  the  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires, 
a/  Includes  exports  to  Canada. 

Correction;     On  page  142  of  the  February  24th  issue,  United  States  flax- 
seed imports  for  1946  should  have  read  (in  1,000  bushels)  200  from  Mexico 
and  2,566  from  Uruguay. 
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MALAYA  SETS  EXPORT 
DUTY  ON  PALM  PRODUCTS 

The  Malayan  Union  has  imposed  an  export  duty  of  5  percent  ad  valorem 
on  copra,  palm  oil,  and  coconut  oil.    Fixed  values  in  Straits' dollars  per  ' 
long  ton  are:     Copra  3U3  ($lU5  per  short  ton),     palm  oil  600  ($253),  and 
coconut  oil  600  ($253).     Exports  of  all  three  products  are  subject  to  li- 
cense . 

During  1935-39, :  Malaya  ranked  third  .as  an  exporter  of  copra  and  coco- 
nut oil,  and  palm-oil  shipments  averaged  approximately  50,000  tons  annually. 
The  hulk  of.  the  copra  trade  was  with  the  United:  Kingdom  and  continental 
Europe  while  the  palm  oil  went  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

INDIA  INCREASES  ■ 
TUNG  CULTIVATION 

India's  U,  000  acres  devoted  to  tung  Cultivation  in  19^-6  shows  a  sharp 
increase  over  the  1939  level.'  of  only  900.    The  area  was  confined  to  certain 
tea  plantations  in  .Assam  and  north  Bengal  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ex- 
perimental pro.iects  in  Bihar  and  Punjab. 

The  majority  of  the  trees  are  less  than  7  years  old.     The  yield  of 
dried  nuts  per  acre  varies  greatly,  averaging  about  800  pounds.  Practi- 
cally all- the  nuts  are  crushed  by  expellers  at  the  Gourepori  oil  mill  in 
Naihati,  Bengal. 

'  ■  The  I9U6-U7  oil  output  is  estimated  at  approximately  90  short  tons, 
compared  with  85  tons  in  i9.U5.l4-6  and  an  average  of  50  tons  for  the  past  U 
years.    The  entire  output  of  oil  is  consumed  within  the  country  for  paint 
manufacture.     In  addition,  .from  190  to  300  tons  are  imported  annually, 
principally  from  China,  bringing  total  annual  consumption  to  280  390  tons. 
Indian  tung  oil  sells  for  approximately  3,000  rupees  per  long  ton  ($812 
per  short  ton) .  : 

Note : -   In  last  week's  Foreign  Crops  and'  Markets,  the  last  line  of  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  IU9  should  have  read  "almost  equal  the  19^6  peanut  acreage 
in  this  country" . 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

CANNED- CITRUS  OUTPUT 
UP  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Production  of  canned  citrus  products  in  South  Africa  now  utilizes 
about  .5  percent  of  the  crop,  of  about  12,000  tons,  according  to  a  recent 
Consular  Report.     Canned  grapefruit  is  the  major  product. 

Canned  grapefruit  production  is  estimated  at  1,379,95°  pounds  in  the 
19l45_l4-6  season,  compared  with  1,118,197  pounds  in  19UU-U5  and  570,702 
pounds  in  19U3-UU. 
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Grapefruit-juice  production  totaled  256,012  pounds  in  1945-46,  156,908 
pounds  in  19^4-45,  and 311,199  pounds  in  1943-44.    A  total  of  266,165  pounds 
of  orange  juice  was  canned  in  1945-46.    No  orange  juice  is  reported  for 
earlier  years. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 


COTTON:  Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
 •  and  qualities  in  specific  markets 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Price  in 

Equivalent 

Date:    Unit  of  ; 

Unit  -of 

foreign  : 

U.  S.  cents 

I9V7:  weight 

currency 

currency. 

per  pound 

:Kantar 

2-27:  99.05  lbs.  - 

Tallari 

43.00 

35.84 

2-27:  99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

38.75 

32.30 

2-27:  99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

41.00 

34.18 

2-27:  99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

41,75 

34.80 

2-27:  99.O5  lbs. 

Tallari 

39.25 

32.72 

: Candy 

16.73 

2-27:  784  lbs. 

Rupee 

435.00 

2-27:  784  lbs. 

Rupee 

533.00 

20.50 

2-27:  784  lbs. 

Rupee 

559.00 

21.50 

2-27:  784  lbs. 
2-27:  784  lbs. 

Rupee 

625.OO 

24.04 

Rupee 

920.00 

35.38 

:Xetric  ton 

3-1  :  2204.6  lbs. 

Peso 

2140.00 

28.90 

:Sp. quintal 

22.76 

3-1  :  101.4  lbs, 

Sol 

►  150.00 

3-1  :  101.4  lbs. 

Sol 

:  181.00 

27.46 

:Arroba 

2-28:  33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

140.00 

\  23.03 

2-28:  33.07  lbs. 

:Cruzeiro 

145.00 

:  23.85 

:Arroba 

|  169.50 

2-28:  33.07  lbs. 

tCruzeiro 

:  27.89 

:Sp. quintal 

\  28.81 

2-28:  101.4  lbs. 

:Peso 

\  142.00 

Alexandria 
Ashmouni , 


Good 


Giza  7,  Good    .   .  . 

Karnak,  Good    .  .  . 

Karnak,  F.G.F.     .  . 
Bombay 

Jarila,  Fine    .  .  . 

Broach,  Fine    .   .  . 

Sind  American,  Fine 

Punjab      "      ,  289-F,  : 

Kampala,  East  African 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B   

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5  .  .  . 

Pima,  Type  1  (Nominal) 
Recife 

Mata,  Type  5    .  .  .  . 

Sertao,  Type  5    .  .  . 
Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5  .  . 
Torre on 

Middling,  15/16" 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad, 


TOBACCO 


BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA'S 
TOBACCO  CROP  SMALLER 

British  East  Africa's  1946  tobacco  production  totaled  4,097,000 
pounds,  or  slightly  lees  than  the  lo45  outturn  of  4,272,000  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  the  American  Consulate  General  at  Nairobi.  The 
decline  is  accounted  for  by  lower  production  of  flue -cured  leaf,  which 
amounted  to  1,217,000  pounds  in  1946,  compared  with  1,525,-000  the  previous 
year.    The  outturn  of  fire -cured  leaf  showed  a  slight  increase  in  1946  over 
the  previous  year. 
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Most  of  East  Africa's  flue-cured  is  grown  in  Tanganyika,  which  in  19*4-6 
produced  about  1,036,000  pounds.    Lesser  quantities  were  produced  in  Kenya 
and  Uganda.    The  total  19*4-6  crop  of  fire -cured,  produced  chiefly  in  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika,  amounted  to  2,800,000  pounds.     About  80, 000  pounds  of  air- 
cured  leaf  were  produced  in. East  Africa  last  year* 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  British  East  Africa  during 
19*4-5  totaled  1.5  million  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  80 
percent.     Imports  of  tobacco  products,  chiefly  cigarettes  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounted  to  192,000  pounds.     Exports  of  leaf  were  3^0,000  pounds, - 
principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  nearby  African  countries.  Exports 
of  products  totaled  1,U70, 000  pounds,  largely  cigarettes  destined  to  the 
Belgian  Congo.  ■  . 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
FOURTH  QUARTER  SUMMARY  19*4-6 

In  the  last  quarter  of  19*4-6,  the  production  of  manufactured  dairy 
products  in  most  of  the  major  producing  countries  of  the  world  increased 
over  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.,     In  these  months,  more  milk  was 
available  for  manufactured  product's  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  in  the.  United  Kingdom.     Greater  quantities  were  also 
available  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  but  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  suppli.es  of  milk  had  not  been  fully  restored  from  the  adverse  ef- 
fect of  droughts. 

Pastures  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  fall  of  19*4-6  were  much  improved 
over  the  unfavorable'  conditions  earlier  in  the  season.     Favroable  fall  pas- 
ture conditions  also  prevailed  in  other  western  European  countries  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom.    While  the  pasture  and  feed  situation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  favorable,  heavy  culling  of  cows  had  reduced  numbers 
which  lowered  the  total  milk  output. 

Butter  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  19*4-6  increased  in  most 
countries,  as  compared  with  the  final  quarter  of  19*4-5  •     In  the  United  States, 
where  output  ran  well  ahead  of  last  year,  butter  production  showed  the 
greatest  improvement  of  any  dairy  product  manufactured  in  this  country. 
This  increase  in  output  is  largely  the  result  of  reduced  utilization  of  milk 
for  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  the  last  quarter  of  19*4-6,  which  left  more  milk 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  the  more  important  dairy  products  than 
formerly.    This  increase  in  the  closing  quarter  of  19*4-6,  however,  was  not 
sufficient  to  offset  the  low  production  of  the  earlier  months,  and  butter 
output  for  the  entire  year  was  only  about  8*+  percent  of  19*4-5  • 

In  Canada,  the  other  chief  producing  country  of  North  America,  butter 
production  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  19*4-6  dropped  to  9*4-  percent.  Throughout 
19*4-6,  milk  production  in  Canada  has  lagged  behind  19*4-5-     This  decrease, 
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together  with  the  diversion  of  milk  to  the  fluid  trade,  effected  a  decline  in 
the  output  of  both  "butter  and  cheese. 

Conditions  in  Argentina  in  the  last' quarter  of.  19^-6  were  the  most  favor- 
able for 'production  for  any  country  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  with  rainfall 
being  regular  and  abundnat  in  these  months.    The  resulting  improvement  to 
pastures  has  been  reflected  in  an  increased  milk  flow.     Butter . production  in 
these  months  increased  23  percent  over  the  corresponding  months  of  19^5.  17 
percent  for  the  entire  year  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

In  continental  Europe,  production  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  fourth 
quarter  showed  the  greatest  increase,  with  output  there  rising  27  percent 
over  the  corresponding 'period  a  year  earlier.-  In  Switzerland,  dairy  condi- 
tions in  the  last  three  months  -improved  slightly,  and  butter  production  in 
this  period  amounted  to  10,031  thousand  pounds,  compared  with  8,8U0  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  last  quarter  of  19^5* 

Cheese  production  in  many  countries  in  the  final  quarter  of  19^6  also 
showed  an  increase  over  the  same  period  of  19^5.     Output  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  three  months  of  19^6  amounted  to  223,000  pounds,  an 
increase  of  13  percent.     This  improvement  was  particularly  marked  in  the 
production  of  American  cheese  which  in  the  three  preceding  quarters  of  19^6 
lagged  behind  the  output  of  the  corresponding  quarters  of  19^5 >  tut  which 
in  the  October-December  period  of  19^6  rose  13  percent.     Other  varieties  of 
whole  milk  cheese  increased  11  percent.     Canada's  production  in  the  closing 
quarter  of  19^6  dropped  to  76  percent  of  the  earlier  years,  the  greatest 
decline  in  output  of  any  of  the  principal  cheese -producing  countries.  In 
Argentina, '  cheese  production  increased  appreciably,  amounting  to  6^,15^ 
thousand  pounds  in  the  last  quarter  of  19k6,  compared  with  ^h, 151  thousand 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  19^5- 

Canned -mi lk  production  in  several  countries  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
19^-6  showed  an  improvement  over  a  year  ago,  although  it  declined  in  the 
large  producing  countries  of  United  States  and  Canada  below  the  levels  of 
a  year  earlier.     Output  in  the  United  States  was  96  percent  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  19^5,  while  in  Canada  it  was  95  percent.    The  greatest  increase 
in  canned-milk  production  in  this  peroid  occurred  in  Switzerland,  where 
2,778  thousand  pounds  were  manufactured  compared  with  1,095  thousand  pounds 
last  year.     In  Cuba,  production  rose  k  percent  over  the  final  quarter  of 
19^5.  '  ■ 

Dried-milk  production  showed  the  smallest  increase  of  any  dairy  pro- 
duct.    Output  in  the  United  States  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  19^6  was  93 
percent  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  19I+5.     In  this  period,  production  of  whole- 
milk  powder  amounted  to  79  .percent  of  the  same  quarter  of  19^5,   "that  of 
non-fat  solids,  98  percent.     Total  dried-milk  production  in  Canada  was 
percent  above  the  last,  three  months  of  19^5,   showing  the  only  increase  for 
that  country  in  this  period.  Of  10,727  thousand  pounds  of  dried  milk  produced 
in  Canada  in  the  final  quarter  of  19^6,  k,066  thousand  pounds  were  dried- 
whole  milk.     In  Argentina,   in  the  months  of  October-December,   19^6,  dried- 
milk  output  was  36  percent  above  the  same  months  of  19^5- 
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Current  Conditions  Ab road: 

Buenos  Aires:  Pastures  are  good.  Conditions  are  excellent  for  one  of  the 
most  favorable  dairy  seasons  in  recent  years. 

Wellington:     Recovery  from  the  drought  of  a  year  ago  has  not  occurred  at  as 
great  a  rate  as  was  hoped  for.    Dairy  production  was  further  limited  by 
adverse  weather  in  October  and  November.'  \ 


Sydney:     Seasonal  conditions  are  favorable  in  practically  all  the  dairying 
districts  of  Australia,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  coastal  areas  of 
New  South  Wales  and  many  sections  of  Queensland. 

Cork,  Eire:    The  condition  of  cattle  has  declined  generally  during  the  winter. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  poor  quality  of  fodder  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  reduce  herds.  \ 

Copenhagen:     Since  liberation  in  May  19^5,  world  shortages  of  grain  and  pro- 
teinsfeeds  have  prevented  Denmark  from  securing  any  of  the  former  for  feeding 
and  relatively  small  quantities. of  the  latter. 

Note :    In  last  week's  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  footnote  "c"  for  the  wool 
table  on  page  15^  should  have  read:     "Exports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
to  individual,  continental  European  countries  are  not  available.  Estimate 
for  South  African  exports  included  in  total." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COSTA  RICA'S  COFFEE 
CROP  REVISED  DOWNWARD 


Costa  Rica's  Coffee  Exchange  Office  has  reduced  its  original  estimate  of 
the  191+6-^7  coffee  crop  from  36U,000  bags  to  33^,000  bags  (132  pounds  each), 
of  which  about  265,000  bags  will  be  available  for  export.     This  compares  with 
an  average  total  production  of  1+18,000  bags  for  V^h0-hh,  and  an  exportable 
production  of  358,000  bags. 

During  19^6,   Costa  Rica  exported  252,025  bags  of  green  coffee,   of  which 
75  percent  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  22  percent  to  Europe,  and  the 
remaining  3  percent  to  other  Western  Hemisphere  countries  and  to  Syria.  Be- 
fore the  war,   Costa  Rica  exported  75  percent  of  its  coffee  to  Europe. 

U.  S.  COFFEE  IMPORTS 
AT  RECORD  HIGH 

United  States  imports  of  coffee  during  I9U6,  according  to  preliminary 
data  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  werp  the  highest  on  record,   or  2.7  billion 
pounds,  valued  at  ^71  million  dollars.    From  the  standpoint  of  value,  coffee 
is  the  country's  leading  import. 
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UNITED  STATES:  Import! 

1946 


i  a/  of  coffee  by  country  of  origin, 
with  comparisons 


Country  or 
continent 


North  America; 

Canada  . . .  „  

Costa  Eica   

El  Salvador   

Guatemala   

Honduras   

Mexico  

Nicaragua   , 

Panama  

Panama  Canal  Zone 
Caribbean : 


1910-_l4_b/ 
1,000 
pounds 

184 
6,788 
10,796 
19,001 
339 
31,220 
1,665 
196 


Average 


British  West  Indies: 

Cuba  : 

Curacao  NWT  : 

Dominican  Republic: 

Haiti   : 

Other   : 

Total   

Europe  ( total )e/  . . . : 

Asia  (total) :  ......: 

Africa  ( total) 

South  America:  ■ 

Brazil  : 

Colombia   : 

Ecuador   : 

Peru  : 

Surinam  .....: 

Venezuela   : 

Other  .......  ...  i- 

Total   : 

Oceania  (total) :  . . . : 
Grand  total  ....:' 

Value  (1,000  dollars): 


1,587 

30 
168 
1,197 
2,633 


75,807 


18,008 


13,656 


49 


673,059 
70,516 
1,944 
14 

.452 
45,807 
21 


791,8l3 


899,339 
101,455 


1925-29 
1,000 
pounds 

352 
5,069 
12,004 
31,430 
1,811 
29,434 
7, 640 
4,253 


1,503 
■  33 
349 
2,615 
1,966 
123 


.98^582 
"5,552 


3_5,767 
2,099 


965,041 
262, 520 
875 
336 
167 
54,626 
3,427 


1  ,.287,192 

""  633 


297,059 


i935-3?_ 
1, 000 
pounds 

142 
10,895 
•■  71,214 
52, 499 
1,014 
48,265 
14,328 
376 
109 

1,089 
6,402 
107 
6,186 
11,518 

"224,144.: 


•,871 


26,893 


29,132 


1,095,027 
403,946 
12,167 

189 
1,576 
37, 347 
72 


1940  -W 
1,666" 
pounds 


30, 248 
96,010 
88, 128 
3,851 
63,566 
28, 127 
95 
736 

410 
10, 710 

4 

17,673 
39,299 


378,857 


8,358 


25,856 


1,121 
545 
22 


59 


,320 
,263 
,976 
,454 

759 
,906 

133 


1,550,324  :l  ,752^.811 

17 


1 , 4  29 ,8  25  -1, 83  8, 361  2,15 5^8 9 9 


139,723:  221,739 


1945  c/ 
lToOO"" 
pounds 


44,649 
120,570 
105,283 
5,872 
73,142 
27,209 

644 

1,095 
1,556 

34,523 
61,944 


8^615 


,547,322 
601,973 
16, 006 
4,248 

61,827 


g.  231.  578 


2,716,430 


3457™ 


1946  c/ 

1,00CT~ 
pounds 

1/ 
2£,  739 
74,991 
93,401 

4,618 
72, 369 
26, 724 

155 
725 


25,093 
20,489 


353,  3"olT 
310 


54,71: 


1,540,084 
687,318 
8, 161 

1,709 

92,711 


2, 728, 784. f/ 
"~570,708 


Compiled  in  the  #ff ice  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  Foreign  Commerce 

and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

a/  General  imports  prior  to  1935;   imports  for  consumption  thereafter. 

b/  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

c/  Preliminary 

&/  Less  than  500  pounds. 

e/  Reexports  of  coffee  produced  in  the  colonies. 

fj  Includes  imports  of  9,276,000  pounds  of  roasted  coffee.     Breakdown  by 
country  not  available  at  this  date,  but  Puerto  Rico  imports  the  bulk  of  the 
roasted  coffee. 
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No  coffee  is  produced  in  continental  United  States.    During  I9U6,  98 
percent  of  the  coffee  entering  this  country  was  from  the  American  producing 
countries.    Brazil  and  Colombia  supplied  56  percent  and  25  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  total  coffee  imports. 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS  (Con't) 

WORLD  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 
STILL  BELOW  AVERAGE 

(Continued  from  page  168) 

Wheat  production  in  Australia  was  only  117  million  bushels,  or  about 
70  percent  of  average,  according  to  the  latest  official  estimate.  Earlier 
indications  had  been  for  a  crop  of  160  million  bushels.    Extreme  brought 
conditions  in  the  largest  producing  State,  New  South  Wales,  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  reduction,  with  lesser  effect  on  the  total  from  the  virtual  crop 
failure  in  Queensland.    Other  States  reported  average  or  better  crops. 

Current  prospects  for  the  19^-7  wheat  crop  in  Europe  are  uncertain,  with 
effects  of  severe  cold  weather  over  muca  of  the  Continent  not  yet  fully  known. 
Present  indications  are,  however,  that  parts  of  Europe  may  be  even  more  de- 
pendent on  imports  in  19^7-^8  than  they  were  in  the  current  season.  Fall 
seeding,  which  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  waeat  acreage  over  much  of  Europe, 
was  accomplished  under  generally  favorable  conditions,  and  the  total  winter 
wheat  acreage  seeded  up  to  January  1  appeared  to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Severe  winter  weather  from  that  time  on  curtailed  further  field  work,  however, 
and  the  total  winter  wheat  acreage  may  not  be  much  larger  than  for  the  19^6 
crop.    Wheat  entered  the  winter  in  good  condition,  but  severe  cold  weather 
while  the  crop  had  insufficient  snow  cover,  reduced  prospects  in  some  areas, 
and  subsequent  cold  weather  caused  additional  damage,  according  to  reports. 

If  damage  from  winterkill  should  be  heavy,  as  is  reported,  especially  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  some  increase  in  spring  wheat  acreage 
is  expected.    It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  offset  fully  the  loss  of 
winter  wheat  acreages.    Shortages  of  seed  suitable  for  spring  sowing,  compe- 
tition with  the  regular  spring  sowing  campaign,  and  relatively  high  prices 
for  otaer  grains  in  France  will  tend  to  limit  reseeding  of  wheat,  especially 
since  yields  of  spring  wheat  are  smaller  than  winter  grain  in  the  regular 
winter  wheat  area. 

Exceptions  to  the  generally  favorable  seeding  conditions  last  fall  are 
noted  for  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  the  fall  sown  acreage  was  smaller,  than 
for  the  19^6  crop.    The  acreage  seeded  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Eire  was 
also  somewhat  smaller  than  planned  since  heavy  rainfall  and  storms  inter- 
rupted the  fall  work. 

This  is"cne  of  a~  seHes- of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  OFAR  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  livestock  Sta- 
tistics.   For  this  report  the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker, 
Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Robert  L.  Gastineau,  Judith  E.  Downey,  Lazar  Volin, 
Ardon  B.  Lewis,  and  Lois  B.  Bacon. 


